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CHAUCEK AND TEOPHEE 

Every reader of Chaucer has puzzled over the famous crux m 
the "tragedy" of Hercules in The Monk's Tale (B. 3307-8) : 

At bothe the worldes endes, seith Trophee, 
In Btede of boundes be a piler sette. 

The latest scholar to cope with the doubtful identity of Trophee, 
Professor Kittredge, 1 cites an apposite passage in the apocryphal 
Episiola Alexandri ad Aristotelem, " Ast et ad Herculis Liberique 
trophffia me deduxit in orientis ultimis oris " etc. But while this 
application of the word trophcea to the columnas Herculis or Pillars 
of Hercules seems to promise a solution of our problem — a promise 
that it only partly fulfils — it utterly fails to accomplish three very 
essential things. It does not show why or how Trophee came to 
be used by Chaucer as the name of author or of volume. It does 
not make clear why Lydgate, in the prologue to his Fall of Princes 
(st. 41), should describe Trophe as the "Lombard" or Italian 
name of a book which Chaucer translated in youth and to which 
long before his death he gave the English title of Troilus and 
Griseyde. And it leaves in its wonted darkness the remarkable 
Ellesmere and Hengwrt gloss to the Monk's citation of Trophee, 
"Ille vates Chaldeorum Tropheus." 

As this marginal annotation of two important manuscripts has 
done not a little to befog modern commentary, let us first clear the 
air about us. Professor Lounsbury remarks 2 that "the note is 
presumably from the pen of the poet himself." Professor Skeat 
thinks s that " the note is possibly Chaucer's " and that he " per- 
haps confused the name of Tropheus with that of Trogus, i. e., 
Pompeius Trogus, the historian, whose work is one of the authori- 
ties for the history of the Assyrian monarchy." To Professor 
Kittredge " it seems most likely on the whole that it is a reference 
jotted down by the poet himself. But, however that may be, we 
can hardly doubt that it represents substantially the shape in 

"The Pillars of Hercules and Chaucer's 'Trophee,'" Putnam, Anniver- 
sary Volume, 1909, pp. 545 f. 
'Studies, n, 408. 
'Complete Works of Chaucer, n, Ivi. 
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12 MODBEN LANGUAGE NOTES 

which information about 'Trophee' lay in Chaucer's mind. . . That 
' Tropheus ' is called a ' vates Chaldeorum ' is a welcome indication 
that we are on the right track. For seers, Chaldean and other, 
play a considerable part in the history and the legend of Alex- 
ander." Now turn with me from oriental imaginings to comical 
realities. Be assured at the outset that Chaucer is in no way 
responsible for the manuscript note that makes Trophee a " sooth- 
sayer of the Chaldeans." Some Adam Scrivener penned the mysti- 
fying comment, entirely unaware that he was thereby perpetrating 
the most rampant "howler" in the long and joyous list of scribal 
lapses — only less rich in unconscious humor than the tremendous 
erudition to which they often lead the way. Let us see how he 
blundered. Open the Skeat edition at the Trophee passage (page 
248), and then glancing across to the opposite page (249), thirty- 
five lines later, read this stanza anent Nebuchadnezzar (B. 3341 f.) : 

The fairest children of the blood royal 

Of Israel he leet do gelde anoon, 

And maked ech of hem to been his thral. 

Amonges othere Daniel was oon, 

That was the wysest child of everiohon; 

For he the dremes of the king expouned, 

Wher-as in Chaldey clerk ne was ther noon 

That wiste to what fyn his dremes souned. 

Daniel is, of course, the " vates Chaldeorum." How came he then 
to be confused with " Tropheus ? " Note that the two are exactly 
a manuscript page apart. In the Ellesmere ms. Trophee appears in 
the ninth line from the top of the back of leaf 174, and " Chaldey " 
in the seventh line from the top of the front of leaf 175. In 
Hengwrt Trophee is ten lines from the bottom of the back of leaf 

90, and " Chaldeye " is ten lines from the bottom of the front of 

91. What could easily have happened in either of these manu- 
scripts actually did happen in their common progenitor. The 
copyist of this found " Tropheus " as a gloss to Trophee on the 
inner margin of verso, and very close to it on the inner margin of 
the next recto "vates Chaldeorum," as a gloss to "Daniel." He 
mistakenly combined the two into "Tropheus vates Chaldeorum," 
thus leading the scribe that slavishly followed him to the final 
absurdity, "Hie vates Chaldeorum Tropheus." Could any union 
be funnier or farther from our poef s purpose ? " Under thy lokkes 
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thou most have the scalle," Master Scrivener, for misguiding so 
many men of weight! We may now put asunder what the true 
prophet has nowise joined; and send merrily out of the Trophee 
story the " Chaldean soothsayer " along with his newly found com- 
panions, Pompeius Trogus and the mighty Alexander. 

Professor Kittredge's happy discovery of "Herculis Liberique 
trophsea " serves the useful, if entirely undesigned, end of furnish- 
ing the missing link in the chain that binds Trophee to Guido delle 
Colonne. If, as was acutely conjectured long since by Skeat and 
is now demonstrated by Kittredge in the proper context, rpovata 
or trophcea is the equivalent of columnce, what more natural than 
the association of our name, Trophee, with a writer who was known 
as "delle Colonne," "de Columpnis" (Eous of Fame, 1469) and 
"of Columpna" (Lydgate's Troy Boole, Prologue, 360) — even 
though we do not deem convincing the Italian Gorra's suggestion 
(cited by Skeat) that Guido derived his name from the Sicilian 
"columpne Herculis?" It is admitted, moreover, that Guido gives 
in the first book of his Historia Trojana a long and detailed account 
of the Pillars of Hercules, which Chaucer, elsewhere so deeply 
indebted to the Sicilian, 4 certainly knew and which Lydgate cer- 
tainly rendered. But it is objected by Professor Kittredge that 
delle Colonne describes not the Pillars " at bothe the worldes endes," 
as "seith Trophee," but only the Western Columns at Gades. 
This objection can carry little weight with those accustomed to 
the looseness of medieval citations in general and to Chaucer's own 
inaccuracies in particular. 6 Chaucer knew Guido as a high au- 
thority upon the Pillars of Hercules. That, quoting doubtless from 
memory, he bettered out of his own knowledge Guido's informa- 
tion, even while citing the Italian as the source of his statement, 
can awake no wonder. To hold Chaucer to a twentieth century 
accuracy of reference is hardly in keeping with the willingness to 
predicate "a series of corruptions, mistranslations and mnemonic 
lapses " in the inexplicable evolution of trophaea into a mysterious 
Chaldean seer, Tropheus, and to discard entirely Lydgate's ex- 
plicit and circumstantial mention of Trophee. Whatever be Lyd- 

*Cf. Hamilton, The Indebtedness of Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde to 
Guido delle Oolotme's Historia Trojana. 

* See the many illustrations of Chaucer's errors in Lounabury's Studies, 
n, 178 f. 
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gate's lapses, the author of The Troy Book, who knew his Guido 
so well, flatly refuses to be ignored, when he tells us : 

In youth he made a translacion 

Of a boke which called is Trophe 

In Lumbarde tonge, as men may rede and se; 

And in our vulgar, long er that he deyde, 

Gave it the name of Troylus and Creseyde. 

These lines would seem at first sight to point to the chief source of 
the Troilus, Boccaccio's Filostrato, but we must reckon with Lyd- 
gate's large ignorance of Italian and with his large knowledge of 
Guido's book. In any case Boccaccio does not satisfy in the least 
the other conditions of our problem. To identify Trophee, we must 
find an author whose name admits of the necessary word-play; 
who gives so impressive an account of the Pillars of Hercules that 
he may be cited as an authority upon those monuments; and who 
writes a book (thus far we may trust Lydgate) which Chaucer 
uses largely in his Troilus. I submit that Guido delle Colonne 
or de Columpna or de Columpnis, who provokes easily the Trophee 
pun, who describes lengthily (even though defectively) the famous 
Columns, and who aids Chaucer not a little in his version of the 
Troy story, is the man. His name surely glows in bright and warm 
contrast with those dim and wandering fires kindled, I suspect, by 
the mischievous magic of the thaumaturgic " vates Chaldeorum " — 
that false "Daniel come to judgment." 

Ehedehiok Tuppee. 
University of Vermont. 



